“I  do  disclaim  both  Ecclesiasticke  and  Politick 
Popery”:  Lay  Catholic  Identity  in  Early  Modern 

Scotland 
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A survey  of  recent  Scottish  Catholic  historiography  raises  two 
important  issues.  First,  there  is  a rather  surprising  dearth  of  scholarship 
relating  to  the  important  cultural,  historical  and  sociological  influences 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  upon  the  life  of  the  nation.  A handful  of 
works  have  been  produced  in  the  last  decade  or  so,  but  the  majority  of 
these  tend  to  focus  on  sectarianism  or  the  modem  sociological  issue  of 
Catholicism  in  relation  to  ethnic  identity.1  Second,  what  works  have 
been  produced  on  the  historical  experience  of  Catholicism  in  Scotland 
in  the  past  century  overwhelmingly  tend  to  focus  on  one  of  two  aspects: 
either  the  policies  of  the  post-Reformation  Protestant  establishment  to 
eradicate  Roman  Catholicism  in  Scotland,  such  as  Allan  Macinnes’s 
very  valuable  work  on  Catholic  recusants  and  penal  laws  and  more 
recently  Clotilde  Prunier’s  Anti-catholic  Strategies  In  Eighteenth- 
century  Scotland ; or,  the  institutions  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland 
and  Scots’  involvement  abroad  such  as  John  Watt’s  1999  study  of  the 
seminary  at  Scalan,  Michael  Yellowlees’s  So  Strange  a Monster  as  a 
Jesuite  which  looks  at  the  Jesuit  missions  in  Scotland  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  or  the  several  recent  works  on  the  Scots  continental 
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colleges.  Additionally  a wealth  of  very  good  scholarship  and  primary 
source  material  has  been  provided  over  the  last  50  years  by  the  limes 
Review , but,  like  the  important  contributions  of  John  Durkan,  Peter  F. 
Anson  and  Mark  Dilworth,  the  focus  has  overwhelmingly  been 
institutional  in  nature  and  has  focused  on  the  history  of  the  clergy  and 
hierarchy. 

As  a general  rule  the  experience  of  lay  Roman  Catholics  in 
Scotland,  particularly  during  the  early  modern  period,  has  been 
significantly  overlooked.  One  of  the  few  great  exceptions  to  this  trend  is 
Margaret  Sanderson’s  very  important  work  ‘Catholic  Recusancy  in 
Scotland  in  the  Sixteenth  Century’  which  skilfully  explains  the 
persisting  resistance  to  Presbyterian  hegemony  and  begins  to  highlight 
the  importance  of  the  laity/  Another  work  of  monumental  importance  is 
Alasdair  Roberts’  study  of  the  prominent  part  played  by  women  in  the 
preservation  of  Catholicism.  Whereas  gendered  studies  often  fill  a gap 
in  which  women  have  been  neglected  in  an  established  field  of 
historiography,  in  the  case  of  Roberts  he  established  the  fundamental 
importance  of  women  in  the  preservation  of  Scottish  Catholicism  before 
any  real  assessment  of  the  role  of  the  laity  had  been  written.  What  the 
works  of  Sanderson  and  Roberts  have  done  is  to  expose  the  tip  of  an 
iceberg  which  is  yet  to  be  surveyed  in  any  way  that  might  be  considered 
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close  to  adequate.''  Scotland’s  neglect  in  this  sense  should  not  be 
identified  as  unique,  however.  Although  a flurry  of  recent  scholarship 
by  Michael  Questier,  Alexandra  Walsham  and  Ethan  Shagan,  among 
others,  has  begun  to  reassess  the  experience  of  lay  Catholics  in  England, 
the  eminent  historian  of  Irish  Catholicism,  Patrick  J.  Corish,  has  argued 
the  experience  of  lay  Irish  Catholics  remains  one  of  the  most  neglected 
aspects  of  Irish  historiography.5 6  The  present  paper  is  not  an  attempt  to 
offer  a comprehensive  assessment  of  lay  Catholic  experience  in  early 
modem  Scotland.  Instead  it  is  an  attempt  to  highlight  some  of  the 
distinctiveness  of  Scottish  Catholicism,  note  what  made  the  situation  in 
Scotland  different  from  elsewhere  in  the  three  kingdoms  and 
demonstrate  the  fundamental  importance  of  lay  adherents,  particularly 
the  gentry,  in  the  form  that  Catholicism  took  in  Scotland  after  the 
Reformation. 

According  to  W.J.  Sheils,  “the  secular  judicial  penalties  facing 
Scottish  Catholics  were  not  as  rigorously  employed  as  those  against 
their  English  co-religionists.  This  was  not  surprising  perhaps  in  a 
sparsely  populated  land  with  a young  king  who  seemed  to  delight  in  the 
cut  and  thrust  of  doctrinal  debate,  even  to  the  point  of  engaging  in  a 
disputation  on  the  Mass  with  the  Jesuit  James  Gordon  in  1585”.7  Sheils 
continued  in  his  argument  to  suggest  this  resulted  from  Catholicism 
being  viewed  less  as  a politically  seditious  element  in  Scotland  than  in 

5 The  list  8iven  is  by  no  means  exhaustive  and  some  forthcoming  works  will  further 
redress  the  historiographical  gap  that  has  been  identified.  Of  special  interest  will  be: 
Lisa  Curry,  Catholicism  and  the  Clan  Macdonnell  of  Glengarry:  Religion  and 
Politics  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  1650-1 750  (Lewiston,  NY,  2007). 

Michael  Questier,  Catholicism  and  Community  in  Early  Modern  England: 
Politics,  Aristocratic  Patronage  and  Religion,  c.  1550-1640  (Cambridge,  2006); 
Alexandra  Walsham,  Church  Papists:  Catholicism,  Conformity  and  Confessional 
Polemics  in  Early  Modern  England  (Woodbridge,  1993);  Ethan  Shagan  (ed.). 
Catholics  and  the  “ Protestant  Nation":  Religions  Politics  and  Identity  in  Early 
Modern  England  (Manchester,  2005);  Patrick  J.  Corish,  Irish  Catholic  Experience: 
A Historical  Survey  { Dublin,  1985). 

W.J.  Sheils,  “Recusants  and  Catholics”  in  Robert  Tittler  and  Norman  Jones 
(eds),  A Companion  to  Tudor  Britain  (Blackwell,  2004),  254-70,  256 
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England  or  Ireland  where  fear  of  Spain’s  imperial  aspirations 
exacerbated  the  persecution  of  Catholics.  According  to  Allan  Macinnes, 
Roman  Catholics  never  represented  nor  were  perceived  to  represent  any 
“sustained  or  serious  threat  to  the  civil  or  religious  establishment  in 
Scotland  during  the  seventeenth-century”.8  Opposition  to  Catholicism  in 
Scotland  rested  more  upon  the  idea  that  it  was  primarily  a problem  of 
heresy  and  bad  religion  that  needed  to  be  rooted  out.  This  goes  some 
way  in  explaining  the  policies  pursued  in  Scotland  of  attacking 
Catholicism  through  the  arrest  and  deportation  of  priests,  state  imposed 
Protestant  education  for  the  children  of  pernicious  recusants  and  the 
stringent  assessment  of  punitive  fines,  which  tended  to  attack  the 
pocketbooks  of  recusants  rather  than  undermine  their  social  rank  or 
status.9 

In  general  the  position  taken  in  Scotland  was  primarily  to 
apprehend  priests,  remove  Catholics  from  formative  positions  such  as 
the  role  of  schoolmaster  and  to  persuade  Scots  to  gradually  relinquish 
the  faith.10  The  policy  sought  change  over  generations  rather  than 
through  any  sort  of  “blitzkrieg”  approach.  Even  though  deemed  a 
dangerous  aberration  and  heresy,  as  a general  rule,  Catholic  faith  did 
not  merit  challenging  hereditary  rights  of  the  traditional  social  structure 
of  Scotland.  In  fact,  punitive  fines  were  the  one  great  tool  available  to 
the  government  of  Scotland,  especially  in  the  Highlands,  the  Western 
Isles  and  the  north  east  of  Scotland,  since  the  ecclesiastical  power  of 
excommunication  only  really  had  sway  to  the  extent  that  it  could  be 
manifest  through  the  social  pressures  which  accompanied  its 


Macinnes,  35. 

Ibid.,  30.  This  was  not  universally  the  case  as  Lady  Frendraught  found  out: 
Roberts,  “The  Role  of  Women”,  138. 

10  For  an  assessment  of  the  Kirk-state  policy  of  inhibiting  Catholic  missions  to 
Scotland  see:  David  Szechi,  “Defending  the  True  Faith:  Kirk,  State  and  Catholic 
Missioners  in  Scotland,  1653—1755”,  Catholic  Historical  Review  82  (1996),  397- 
411.  Scotland  pursued  a policy  of  banishment  rather  than  martyrdom.  According  to 
Szechi  30%  of  those  serving  as  missioners  in  Scotland  were  either  arrested  and 
deported  or  had  their  mission  cut  short  by  constraining  circumstances  (411). 
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pronouncement:  the  refusal  of  the  wider  community  to  trade,  socialize 
with  or  employ  an  excommunicated  individual.  In  certain  regions  of 
Scotland,  particularly  in  the  north  east,  the  temporal  sting  of 
excommunication  from  the  Kirk  could  be  easily  remedied  by  a 
supportive  community  underpinned  by  a powerful  local  magnate. 

Throughout  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  attempts  by 
the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  Scotland  to  mete  out  temporal 
punishments  on  known  Catholics  were  notoriously  ineffective.  So,  for 
example,  in  1628  when  the  Privy  Council  ordered  the  Sheriff  of 
Aberdeen  and  Banff  to  arrest  a number  of  known  recusants  or  remove 
the  more  prominent  ones  from  publicly  held  offices,  the  first  Marquess 
of  Huntly  (who  held  both  these  positions)  refused  to  do  either.1 1 Besides 
the  ability  to  resist  direct  orders  from  the  Privy  Council,  on  occasion 
those  with  enough  power  blatantly  carried  out  acts  of  Catholic  piety 
with  impunity.  When  the  first  Apostolic  Prefect  to  Scotland,  William 
Ballantine  (or  Bannatyne),  died  in  Elgin  in  1661  the  widowed 
Marchioness  of  Huntly  had  the  body  displayed  by  torchlight  in  the  great 
hall  of  her  home.  According  to  Mark  Dilworth:  “after  funeral  rites  in  the 
house  the  body  was  taken  in  a torchlight  procession  to  Elgin  Cathedral 
and  buried  in  the  Huntly  aisle.  Quite  remarkably,  the  Elgin  magistrates 
and  a large  gathering  attended  the  funeral”.12  Such  was  the  sway  of  the 
Huntly  Gordons.  Similarly,  when  Francis  Hay,  the  ninth  Earl  of  Errol, 
died  in  1631  last  rights  were  performed  for  him  at  Slains  Castle  in 
Cruden  Bay.13  A devoted  Catholic  his  whole  life,  it  was  no  secret  that 


Bruce  McLennan,  “Presbyterianism  Challenged:  A study  of  Catholicism  and 
Episcopacy  in  the  North-East  of  Scotland,  1560-1650”  (Unpublished  PhD  thesis 
Aberdeen  1977),  186. 

Mark  Dilworth,  “Ballantine  , William  (1617/18-1661)”,  Oxford  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography , Oxford  University  Press,  2004  [http://www.oxforddnb.com/ 
view/article/1240,  accessed  6 Jan.  2008];  The  event  is  also  described  in:  J.F.S. 
Gordon,  The  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  from  the  suppression  of  the  hierarchy  till 
the  present  time  (Glasgow,  1 869),  x. 

13  McLennan,  186. 
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Errol  ensured  Slains  would  serve  as  a hub  for  the  activity  of  Jesuit  and 
secular  priests. 

The  ability  to  publicly  carry  out  acts  of  Catholic  piety  did  not 
necessarily  require  the  direct  intervention  of  a powerful  magnate. 
Sometimes  the  connections  were  more  subtle.  According  to  the  town 
council  of  Aberdeen: 

It  was  reported  ...  that  on  Good  Friday  a considerable  number  of 
persons  had  assembled  at  Mass  and  sermon  outside  the  town  of 
Aberdeen,  and  had  the  audacity  to  meet  in  a large  body  while  the 
synod  of  the  ministers  was  actually  in  session.  This  merited  severe 
castigation,  and  the  preachers  determined  to  watch  the  assembly  of 
the  Catholics  narrowly  on  the  Feast  of  the  Resurrection.  The 
provost  of  the  city  was  on  terms  of  assembly  with  the  Catholic 
gentleman  at  whose  house  the  assembly  was  said  to  have  been 
held.14 

Due  to  friendly  relations  between  the  provost  of  Aberdeen  and  the 
leading  Catholic  involved  in  the  gathering  there  was  no  real  recompense 
for  this  direct  infraction  of  the  law.  In  1621,  James  Gordon  laird  of 
Letterfourie  held  a public  mass  in  his  home  at  noon,  in  broad  day  light, 
and  with  the  front  door  open  so  that  the  160  people  present  could  all  get 
a clear  view.1"  Perhaps  most  audaciously  of  all,  however,  were  the 
actions  taken  by  Francis  Irving,  younger  brother  of  the  laird  of  Drum, 
when  his  sister  died  in  1670.  Francis  hired  a group  of  armed  highlanders 
to  accompany  himself,  the  body  and  a priest  in  a torch  lit  procession 
down  the  main  street  of  Aberdeen  into  the  church  of  St  Nicholas.  Once 
in  the  church  they  interred  the  body  with  full  Roman  rites  while  a 


14  William  Forbes-Leith,  Memoirs  of  Scottish  Catholics  during  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  2 vols  (London,  1909),  i:244;  Louise  B.  Taylor, 
Aberdeen  Council  Letters.  Vol.  /,  1552-1633  (London,  1942),  i,  xliv;  McLennan, 
173. 

15  McLennan,  194;  David  Calderwood,  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  8 vols 
(Edinburgh,  1842-49),  vii,  514-15. 
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frenzied  mob  of  astounded  onlookers  crushed  a few  spectators  in  their 
anxious  attempts  to  sneak  a peek  at  the  unusual  events.  Despite  a 
sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  from  entering  within  a mile  of 
Aberdeen  in  August  1670,  Francis  Irving’s  sentence  was  rescinded 
within  12  months  and  he  simply  had  to  pay  a hefty  fine.16  Such  was  the 
power  of  some  nobles  that  David  Forrester,  minister  of  Rathven,  went 
as  far  as  to  claim  in  August  1626  that  the  Marquess  of  Huntly  actually 
forbade  those  living  within  his  bounds  from  attending  Kirk  services 
“under  pain  of  losing  houis  and  land  and  under  pain  of  incurring  ye 
wrath  of  ye  said  Marques  thair  master”.17 

In  such  situations  where  direct  action  could  not  be  taken  due  to  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  offender  (or  their  kin),  fines  served  as  a way 
of  not  only  discouraging  the  supporters  of  Catholicism  who  could  not 
be  challenged  directly  in  political  terms,  but  also  a means  of  weakening 
their  ability  to  support  an  insurgent  catholic  clergy.  As  M.V.  Hay 
pointed  out:  “for  a secular  priest  there  was  no  refuge  for  sickness  or  old 
age;  no  certain  subsistence  even  when  on  the  mission.  From  1600  to 
1650  a secular  priest  could  not  live  in  Scotland  without  private  means  or 
special  help  from  some  kinsman”.18  This  point  highlights  two 
fundamentally  important  aspects  of  Catholicism  in  early  modern 
Scotland.  First,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  continuance  of 
Catholic  worship  in  Scotland  was  fundamentally  dependent  on  the 
gentry.  In  the  case  of  secular  priests  this  was  primarily  for  financial 
support.  Hence,  punitive  fines  were  to  some  degree  intended  to  diminish 
the  expendable  monetary  resources  available  for  the  support  of 
clandestine  missions.  Yet  even  when  not  serving  as  the  financial 
backers  behind  clerical  activities  the  landed  classes  still  provided  the 
protection  and  networks  needed  for  those  serving  in  orders.  In  a report 

Macinnes,  Recusancy”,  57;  J.  Stuart,  Selections  from  the  records  of  the  Kirk 
| Session,  Presbytery,  and  Synod  of  Aberdeen  (Aberdeen,  1846)  264  270  287-88 
245,310-13.  ’ 

I |7 

McLennan,  186;  National  Archives  of  Scotland,  CH2/1 58/1-6:  MS  Records  of 

the  Presbytery  of  Fordyce,  Aug.  1626. 
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to  Rome  in  1628  the  six  Jesuits  working  in  Scotland  were  all  identified 
as  being  based  in  politically  powerful  households.  Father  William 
Leslie  based  himself  out  of  the  Earl  of  Errol’s  residence  in  Cruden  Bay, 
Patrick  Stickwell  with  the  Marquess  of  Huntly,  James  Macbreck  with 
the  French  Ambassador,  Robert  Valens  with  the  Earl  of  Abercom,  and 
George  Christie  with  the  Countess  of  Linlithgow.19  Similarly,  in  Gilbert 
Blackhall’s  account  of  his  mission  to  Scotland  in  the  1630s  and  40s  he 
declared  Lady  Aboyne’s  influence  to  be  such  that  the  “ministers  ... 
never  troubled  me  as  long  as  she  livd,  although  they  knew  wel  aneugh, 
and  did  know  when  I did  go  away  to  mak  my  visites”.20  The  bluntly 
Gordons  wielded  immense  clout  and  lady  Aboyne’s  father-in-law,  the 
first  Marquess  of  Huntly,  was  called  by  one  priest  “the  most  powerful 
protector  of  the  Catholic  cause  ...  the  number,  wealth  and  influence  of 
his  friends  and  followers  render  him  extremely  formidable  to  his 
opponents”.  Thus  to  some  degree  the  landed  Catholic  gentry  became 
more  important  in  Scotland  than  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  accepted  to  some  degree  by  Catholic  clergy 
working  in  the  country. 

In  1653  the  Marchioness  of  Huntly  requested  William  Ballantine, 
the  Apostolic  Prefect  of  Scotland,  to  travel  to  France  in  order  to  be 
present  at  her  sister’s  profession  to  a community  of  nuns.  En  route  the 
ship  Ballantine  travelled  on  was  seized  at  Ostend  which  forced  him  to 
take  an  unwanted  detour  through  England  where  he  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned.22  The  question  arises:  why  would  he  put  both  himself  and 
the  mission  in  danger  by  unnecessary  travel  in  and  out  of  Scotland  at  a 
time  when  travel  passes  where  rigorously  checked  by  the 
Commonwealth  regime?  His  travel  at  the  Marchioness’s  request  tends 


19  McLennan,  167-8;  Peter  F.  Anson,  Catholic  Church  in  Modern  Scotland 
(London,  1937),  25;  Forbes-Leith,  Memoirs , i,  10. 

20  McLennan,  1 80;  Gilbert  Blackhall,  A breijfe  narration  of  the  services  done  to 
three  noble  ladyes  by  Gilbert  Blakhal  (ed.)  John  Stuart  (1844),  154. 

21  Forbes-Leith,  Memoirs,  i:27-8;  McLennan,  185. 

22  J.F.S.  Gordon,  The  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  from  the  suppression  of  the 
hierarchy  till  the  present  time  (Glasgow,  1 869),  viii. 
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to  indicate  Ballantine  viewed  her  continued  favour  as  being  of  the 
highest  value  and  fundamentally  important  to  the  ongoing  success  of 
Propaganda’s  mission. 

To  a significant  extent  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Scotland 
operated  free  of  strict  centralized  oversight.  The  rigid  hierarchy  and 
structure  ascribed  by  Michael  Mullett  to  Scottish  Catholicism  in  his 
Catholics  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  1558-1829  is  largely  fallacious  in 
relation  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Although  those  in  orders  made 
reports  to  the  generals  of  their  respective  orders  they  were  small  in 
number  and  suffered  from  poor  communication.  Even  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  the  largest  in  number  (except  perhaps  for  the  Irish  missions  to  the 
Western  Isles  in  the  1620s)  and  described  by  one  contemporary  report 
in  1579  as  “a  new  race  of  person  far  worse  than  a papist”,  only  ever 
averaged  between  6 and  10  working  in  the  country  at  any  one  time 
between  1580  and  1650."4  Moreover,  although  the  foundation  of  the 
Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  or  de  Propaganda  Fide  in 
1622  included  a particular  remit  for  Scotland  by  1623,  no  Apostolic 
Prefect  was  appointed  for  direct  oversight  or  supervision  of  secular 
missions  in  Scotland  until  1653.  In  fact,  according  to  the  public 
recantation  of  the  lapsed  Jesuit  Thomas  Abernethie,  who  got  caught  up 
in  the  fever  of  the  National  Covenant  in  1638  and  apostatized  from  his 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  while  over  3,000  priests  were  working  in  the 
mission  fields  of  England  there  were  only  18  in  all  of  Scotland.25  These 
numbers  are  hardly  sufficient  for  an  authoritarian  and  structured 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Moreover,  Jesuits,  Dominicans  and  secular 
clergy  all  acted  independently  and  to  some  degree  vied  as  rivals  for 
control  over  Scottish  missionary  endeavours  which  did  little  to  coalesce 


Michael  A.  Mullett,  Catholics  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  1558-1829  (Basingstoke 
1998). 

W.  Forbes-Leith,  Narratives  of  Scottish  Catholics  under  Man > Stuart  and 
James  VI (London,  1889),  145;  McLennan,  159,  163. 

Macinnes,  46;  Robert  Baillie,  Letters  and  Journals  of  Robert  Baillie , 3 vols 
(Edinburgh,  1841-2),  i,  101-2. 
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into  a united  voice  tor  Rome.'6  As  a result,  in  Scotland  the  continuance 
of  Roman  Catholicism  came  to  depend  more  heavily  on  the  powerful 
lay  Catholic  elite  and  the  Scots  colleges  these  individuals  supported 
both  monetarily  and  by  sending  their  sons  for  education  than  it  did  on 
either  Rome  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Thus  the  laity  of 
Scotland  had  developed  to  some  extent  a prominence  and  independence 
perhaps  not  enjoyed  by  the  Catholic  laity  of  many  other  countries. 
Scottish  Catholics  developed  a distinctive  identity. 

Identity 

In  relation  to  the  experience  of  lay  Catholics  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms  in  the  latter  years  of  the  sixteenth-century,  Sheil  argues  that 
the  “ways  in  which  Catholics  were  able  to  negotiate  their  way  through 
these  situations  [political  and  international  tensions]  ...  depended  on 
their  internal  structure  and  organization,  social  and  devotional”.2.  This 
is  an  important  point,  but  there  is  an  additional  aspect,  which  is  how  the 
structure  and  organization  of  Catholicism  depended  on  the  various  ways 
in  which  lay  Catholics  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  constructed 
distinct  self-identities  in  order  to  cope  with  their  own  particular  and 
distinctive  experiences.  For  example  in  Ireland  during  the  1640s 
Catholicism  became  indivisibly  linked  to  nationalistic  enterprises  which 
were  in  turn  deeply  rooted  and  dependent  upon  their  sense  of  a 
somewhat  proprietary  relationship  with  the  Vatican.  That  is  to  say  Irish 
Catholics  were  inextricably  loyal  to  the  authority  of  Rome  as  a spiritual 
and  foreign  jurisdiction  that  provided  the  rational  justification  for  an 
independent  Ireland  while  allowing  them  to  remain  loyal  to  the  Stewart 
monarchy.  This  close  link  between  Irish  nationalism  and  Catholic 


26  Mark  Dilworth,  “The  Counter-Reformation  in  Scotland:  A Select  Critical 
Biography”,  Records  of  the  Scottish  Church  History’  Society.  22.1  (1984).  85-100. 
86;  H.  Chadwick,  “Crypto-Catholicism,  England  and  Scotland".  The  Mouth , 178 
(1952),  388-401;  Fergus  Kerr,  “Patrick  Primrose:  A Dominican  in  Seventeenth- 
century  Scotland”,  New  Blackfriars , 83  (2002),  425-44;  Hay,  Blairs  Papers,  passim; 
Roberts,  “The  Role  of  Women”,  129. 
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allegiance  helps  to  explain  why  Patrick  Corish  believed,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  Cromwell’s  policies  in  Ireland  did  not  distinguish 

between  religious  belief  and  other  motives  for  rebellion  and  as  a result 

28 

“made  ‘Irish’  and  ‘Catholic’  synonymous”.  Irish  nationalism  came  to 
depend  on  the  external  supremacy  of  papal  authority  for  justification. 
For  this  reason,  according  to  Sheils,  successive  regimes  in  England  and 
Ireland  took  rigid  judicial  and  punitive  action  against  Roman  Catholics 
as  a matter  of  security  whereas  in  Scotland  it  continued  to  be  less  an 
issue  about  state  security  than  legitimacy  of  religion.  Interestingly, 
according  to  Allan  Macinnes,  despite  all  the  anti-catholic  rhetoric  of  the 
National  Covenant  the  most  rigorous  pursuit  and  implementation  of 
anti-recusant  penal  laws  occurred  under  Charles  I in  1629  as  a means  of 
legitimizing  his  Episcopal  policies  and  distancing  them  from  anti- 
catholic aspersion.29 

Perhaps  the  clearest  indication  of  the  complexities  of  Scottish  lay 
Catholic  identity  is  provided  during  the  Interregnum.  Two  incidents 
which  took  place  in  1651  and  1652  cast  new  light  upon  Scottish  Roman 
Catholicism,  their  contacts  with  the  wider  Catholic  Church  and,  in 
particular,  how  they  perceived  themselves  in  terms  of  their  religious  and 
political  identities.  Although  Michael  Mullett  has  argued  1651  made 
little  difference  to  Scottish  Catholics,  contemporary  evidence  suggests  a 
very  different  story.30 

Alexander  Irving  of  Drum 

While  in  Ireland  the  Commonwealth  regime  vociferously  attacked  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  order  to  drive  a wedge  between  the  Catholic 
dergy  and  the  pontifically  dominated  masses,  in  certain  parts  of 
Scotland  Roman  Catholics  had  a drastically  different  experience.  In 
December  1651  the  Presbytery  ot  Aberdeen  summoned  Alexander 
Irving  of  Drum  to  appear  lor  asserting  “no  Sectary  is  so  much  to  be 

28  • 

Patrick  J.  Corish,  “The  Origins  of  Catholic  Nationalism”,  A Histoiy  of  Irish 
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abhorred  as  a Presbyterian”;  publicly  declaring  after  the  fall  of  the 
Monarchy  “let  the  Devil  take  Presbytery,  and  the  Covenant,  it  came 
from  hell,  let  it  go  back  to  it  again”;  and  tending  towards  Roman 
Catholicism.'  Irving’s  response  resounded  as  a shattering  blow  to  the 
authority  of  the  Kirk.  He  refused  to  appear  before  a Presbyterian 
inquisition,  claimed  allegiance  to  and  protection  from  the  Common- 
wealth, and,  most  importantly,  declared  “I  disclaim  both  Ecclesiasticke 
and  Politick  Poperie”.  Irving  appealed  to  two  English  proclamations 
produced  in  previous  months:  one  issued  by  General  Monck  in  October 
which  forbade  enforcing  oaths  (this  pertained  specifically  to  the 
covenants)  and  a second  dated  2 December  which  prohibited  any 
secular  reprisals  against  individuals  excommunicated  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Irving  subsequently  petitioned  Colonel  Overton, 
commander  of  the  English  forces  in  Aberdeen,  to  mediate  the  situation 
and  challenged  John  Row  (the  moderator)  and  rest  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Aberdeen  to  appear  before  Overton  at  his  lodgings  in  Aberdeen  on  the 
day  they  had  appointed  to  try  him.  His  brazen  riposte  to  the  presbytery 
included  a warning  that  if  they  proceeded  any  further  against  him  they 
would,  by  the  previous  proclamations  of  General  Monck,  be  presumed 
to  be  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth  and  declared  himself  to  be  a loyal 
citizen  of  the  new  “British”  Commonwealth.  " 

Although  excommunicated  from  the  Kirk  on  26  January,  1652  no 
further  temporal  actions  could  be  taken  against  him.  The  irony  is  that 
Irving  was  a Roman  Catholic  and  all  parties  involved  knew  it.  Reports 
sent  from  William  Ballantine,  Apostolic  Prefect  of  Scotland,  in  1654  list 


31  C.H.  Firth  (ed.),  Scotland  and  the  Commonwealth.  (Edinburgh,  1895),  348; 
Several  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  January  22-29,  1652;  Bulstrode  Whitelocke, 
Memorials  of  the  English  Affairs , 4 vols.  (Oxford,  1853),  iii,  385,  398-403.  For  an 
extended  discussion  of  Alexander  Irving’s  discourse  with  the  Kirk  in  context  see:  R. 
Scott  Spurlock,  Cromwell  and  Scotland:  Conquest  and  Religion,  1650-1660 
(Edinburgh,  2007),  50-53. 
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Drum  and  his  family  among  the  faithful.33  Moreover,  he  was  not  alone 
in  pursuing  such  an  endeavour.  In  June  1652  William  Gordon  of 
Dumbennan  stood  before  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie  under  threat  of 
censure  for  “false,  lying,  scandalous  reproaches  against  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland”.  Rather  than  succumbing  to  the  presbytery’s  demands, 
Gordon  produced  an  invective  declaration  against: 

the  manie  bloodie  and  barbarous  inconveniences  quich  hav  alvayes 
accompanied  the  Presbyterian  government  by  their  usurpatioune, 
and  mixed  auctorite  with  the  civile  power,  and  tyrannous 
persecuting  of  mens  consciences  ...  I shall  no  more  esteem  of  their 
excommunication  than  thei  did  formerly  of  the  Pope,  but  intend, 
God  willing  to  live  in  a gospel  way  as  the  Lord  hath  dispensed  in 
his  sacred  word,  and  not  occasion  any  disturbance  to  this  present 
government  of  the  commonwealth  of  Great  Britain.34 

Importantly  the  declaration  is  a copy  of  one  handed  in  on  at  least  one 
other  occasion  somewhere  else  in  the  north  of  Scotland  by  an 
anonymous  group  termed  by  their  detractors  as  “an  independent  and 
malignant  party”.35  This  suggests  the  declaration  was  a formulated 
document  used  by  those  desiring  to  remove  themselves  from 
Presbyterian  jurisdiction.  Moreover,  this  was  not  the  first  time  Gordon 
had  been  at  odds  with  the  presbytery.  As  schoolmaster  in  Dumbennan 
he  had  on  several  occasions  in  the  previous  years  been  called  before  the 
presbytery  for  being  a Roman  Catholic.36  On  9 June,  1652  the 
presbytery  finally  removed  the  “popish  schoolmaster”  from  his  teaching 
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position.'  Generally  the  declaration  has  been  interpreted  as  having  an 
Independent  origin  either  from  the  Aberdeen  Independents  or  the 

• • TO 

occupying  English  army.  However,  there  is  a distinctly  different 
alternative.  It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  that  the  document 
used  by  Gordon  was  actually  produced  by  secular  Catholic  clergy  in 
Scotland  as  a way  of  extricating  Catholics  from  Presbyterian  pressure 
while  simultaneously  both  appeasing  the  English  regime’s  claims  of 
authority  and  stopping  short  of  declaring  their  own  Catholic  faith.  As 
far  fetched  as  it  might  seem,  there  is  some  evidence  to  back  this  up. 

While  Alexander  Irving  of  Drum’s  disavowal  of  “both 
Ecclesiasticke  and  Politick  Poperie”  might  at  first  look  to  be  dismissed 
as  a renunciation  of  Catholic  faith  the  situation  was  much  more 
complicated  and  nuanced  than  that.  When  Irving  produced  his  paper 
deluge  against  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  he  did  so  with  the  assistance 
of  a secular  priest  named  John  Walker  who  had  grown  up  as  a 
Presbyterian  in  St  Andrews  and  converted  to  Catholicism  while  living 
in  Portugal.39  Walker  lived  in  Drum  Castle,  concealed  himself  as  a 
servant  and  served  the  family  and  the  wider  area.  What  Drum  and  his 
resident  priest  had  done  was  in  essence  play  to  the  predilections  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  a manner  as  to  procure  space  for  themselves  to 
practise  their  faith  as  a somewhat  self-contained  enclave.  It  was  to  make 
the  distinction  between  Catholicism  and  Popery  which  is  something  the 
Independents  of  England  had  encouraged  Catholics  to  do  on  two 
previous  occasions. 

What  makes  this  policy  of  a secular  missionary  to  Scotland  even 
more  important  is  that  this  was  not  an  isolated  event.  On  two  previous 
occasions  English  Independents  had  entered  into  discourse  with  Roman 
Catholics  regarding  terms  under  which  a level  of  toleration  might  be 


37  Ibid.,  221. 
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extended  to  them.  Both  in  1647,  in  their  discussions  with 
representatives  of  various  Catholic  orders,  prominent  lay  Catholics  and 
latterly  with  the  “Blackloist  party”  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit 
Thomas  White  who  was  based  at  the  English  college  in  Paris  (where 
both  Ballantine  and  Walker  had  been  in  1650),  and  again  in  negotiations 
which  took  place  in  1649  with  the  Irish  abbot  Patrick  Crelly  Catholics 
were  willing  to  concede  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  temporal 
matters  and  to  disown  any  affiliation  to  a foreign  state  in  return  for  a 
degree  of  toleration.40  Both  of  these  negotiations  ultimately  broke 
down.  The  former  because  the  Roman  authorities  intervened  and  the 
position  of  the  King  had  changed  in  1647.  The  latter  in  1649  because, 
according  to  Edmund  Ludlow,  the  indemnity  the  Irish  Catholics  asked 
for  in  relation  to  the  1641  rising  was  not  possible,  a wholesale  toleration 
of  Catholicism  would  be  too  unpopular  and  it  was  widely  believed 
among  Independents  that  the  majority  of  Catholics  in  all  three  kingdoms 
would  remain  loyal  to  Charles’  lineage.41 

While  historians  have  generally  written  these  negotiations  off  as 
either  a stalling  tactic  or  an  unattainable  resolution,  some  including  S.R. 
Gardiner  and  more  recently  Jeffrey  Collins  have  taken  them  seriously. 
What  is  interesting  about  these  negotiations,  whether  or  not  they  could 
have  ever  been  successful,  is  that  they  highlight  the  aspects  of  Roman 
Catholicism  the  Independents  identified  as  being  fundamentally 
incompatible  with  what  they  were  trying  to  do:  (1)  Papal  authority  over 
the  consciences  of  the  laity,  and  (2)  adherence  to  a foreign  power. 
Moreover,  it  perhaps  provides  insight  as  to  why  Drum  under  the 
influence  of  a secular  priest  would  clearly  separate  himself  from 
“Political  and  Ecclesiastical  Popery”  and  still  be  able  to  perceive 
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himself  a good  Catholic.  In  essence  this  is  how  Scottish  Catholics  had 
long  attempted  to  defend  themselves  from  Presbyterian  accusations  by 
being  cagey  in  regard  to  their  allegiances.  A similar  situation  can  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  laird  and  lady  of  Fettemear.  In  1648  they  faced 
pressure  from  the  local  kirk  session  for  failing  to  the  attend  church  and 
for  Roman  Catholic  leanings.  After  a series  of  altercations  with  the 
session  they  apologised  for  their  poor  attendance  and  promised  to 
frequent  church  regularly  (weather  permitting).  The  kirk  session  and  the 
presbytery  ceased  to  harangue  them  upon  this  declaration  and  their 
rejection  of  popery.  Despite  all  of  this  Ballantine  later  reported  them  as 
being  Catholics  in  good  standing.42  Thus  there  seems  to  be  an 
established  tradition  of  leeway  for  gentry  which  allowed  a significant 
degree  of  concessions  to  be  made  to  the  Kirk;  something  akin  to  the 
church  papists  in  England  described  by  Alexandra  Walsham.43  However 
the  actions  of  Irving  represent  a radical  departure  beyond  the  other 
examples  that  have  been  cited  in  this  paper  because  he  seems  to  have 
been  directly  encouraged  to  publicly  renounce  his  Catholicism  by  a 
Catholic  priest!  Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  circumstantial  evidence 
that  just  as  Irving  received  clerical  help  in  his  production,  Gordon  might 
have  as  well. 

Walker’s  influence  on  Drum  can  be  concretely  established,  but  it 
seems  that  Ballantine  who  was  also  in  the  country  in  1651  (but  not  yet 
Apostolic  Prefect)  must  have  known  and  presumably  sanctioned  the 
course  of  action  taken  by  Drum  and  Walker.  He  did  after  all  report  that 
Drum  was  a good  Catholic  in  1654.  Moreover,  Walker  and  Ballantine 
were  close.  Ballantine  actually  recruited  Walker  to  accompany  him  on 
his  initial  missionary  foray  into  Scotland  in  1650.  Thus  it  would  not 
only  be  within  the  realm  of  conjecture,  but  perhaps  even  logical  to 
assume  that  Ballantine,  who  lived  in  Huntly  Castle  during  his  mission 
just  as  Walker  resided  in  Drum  Castle,  might  have  had  a hands  on  role 
in  the  production  of  a document  coming  out  of  Strathbogie  which  lay 
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Catholics  used  to  denounce  allegiance  to  the  Kirk  without  openly 
declaring  themselves  “Papists”  or  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  a formula 
Walker  and  Ballantine  may  have  received  while  the  two  priests  were  in 
Paris  the  previous  year. 

The  path  pursued  by  Walker  and  Irving,  and  also  William  Gordon 
who  was  widely  known  to  have  been  a Catholic  according  to  the  session 
records,  which  almost  certainly  had  been  condoned  by  Ballantine  as 
Apostolic  Prefect  after  1653,  was  not  unique  to  Scotland.  But  while  it 
had  previously  been  pursued  in  England  in  1647  and  Ireland  in  1649 
only  to  be  kiboshed  by  papal  authorities  because  absconding  from  papal 
authority  at  the  local  level  was  deemed  untenable  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  theological  doctors  of  Rome  (although  not  by  those  in 
Louvain,  interestingly,  where  the  formula  drawn  up  by  the  English 
clergy  in  1647  that  included  a renunciation  of  the  Pope’s  power  in 
political  affairs  was  defended  by  the  university’s  theologians),44  in 
Scotland  it  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  confirmation  of  a status  quo 
already  in  existence  to  some  degree. 

The  survival  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Scotland  before  the 
Interregnum  rested  on  the  power  exerted  by  influential  local  magnates 
who  resisted  government  pressure  and  nullified  the  temporal  woes  of 
excommunication.  During  the  Interregnum  survival  depended  on 
accepting  the  fact  that  Scottish  Catholicism  was  already  functioning  in 
relative  isolation  and  thus  predominantly  Scoto-centric  rather  than 
Romano-centric  in  focus  (and  perhaps  lay  centred  rather  than  clerically 
centred).  Thus  the  policies  implemented  by  Cromwell  to  create  a 
separation  between  lay  Irish  Catholics  and  the  foreign  jurisdiction 
which  lorded  over  them  and  which  had  been  clearly  highlighted  by  the 
role  of  the  Papal  nuncio  Rinnuccini  during  the  1640s  were  not  pursued 
in  Scotland.  In  cleaving  to  the  English  regime  as  a protector  against 
Presbyterian  persecution,  which  the  Commonwealth  detested  for  its 
suppression  of  Christians’  freedom  of  conscience,  and  in  renouncing 
Papal  authority  as  Irving  so  clearly  did  in  disclaiming  “Ecclesiasticke 
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and  Politick  Poperie”  lay  Scottish  Catholics  with  the  assistance  of 
Scots-born  secular  clergy  were  able  to  function  largely  as  they  had 
during  the  previous  forty  years. 

Whereas  the  Scottish  Kirk  and  state  had  been  hesitant  to  undermine 
the  established  social  order  to  attain  their  desired  ends  and  powerful 
Catholics  used  this  to  their  advantage,  the  Commonwealth  did  not  share 
these  inhibitions.  Thus  under  clerical  guidance  lay  Scottish  Catholics 
took  a slightly  different  tack  and  by  assuming  an  enigmatic  identity  they 
were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  Commonwealth’s  opposition  to 
Presbyterian  hegemony  and  use  it  as  a buffer.  In  doing  so  they  managed 
to  ensure  the  continuance  of  a low  profile  variety  of  Scottish 
Catholicism  in  those  regions  where  they  had  traditionally  been  able  to 
resist  the  Kirk.  Hence,  the  historiography  of  Catholicism  in  Scotland 
has  remembered  Cromwell  quite  differently  from  Irish  historiography. 
Whereas  Oliver  Cromwell  left  an  indelible  legacy  stilled  loathed  in 
Ireland,  contemporary  Scottish  Catholics  heralded  him  as  their 
“saviour”.4”  Yet  this  praise  for  Cromwell,  who  extended  a degree  of 
protection  to  them  that  neither  their  English  nor  Irish  co-religionists 
enjoyed,  refrained  from  recording  for  posterity  the  means  they  utilized 
to  secure  themselves  this  moderate  degree  of  toleration.  Likewise,  the 
clergy  involved  did  not  clearly  elucidate  the  situation  for  their  superiors 
on  the  continent. 
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